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INTRODUCTION 

The Fox Readers give an especial opportunity for the socialized 
recitation. In these lessons the teacher and pupils meet together 
and work out the problems of sound and symbol, of thought get- 
ting and thought giving in a happy free companionship. 

The dramatic form into which these fine old tales have been 
rendered reveals the social bearing which they have. The reading 
of them awakens a social sense within the class, and compels a 
social attitude on the part of the pupils. 

The Phonic Exercises are intended to fix the sound elements in 
the child's mind, and to help him vocalize them properly. 

The Phrase Exercises make provision for reviews of phrase 
forms and assist in developing ease and fluency in reading. 

The Language Exercises familiarize the pupils with the different 
language forms in the early readers and prepare for systematic 
language lessons in the later books. 
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Gudbrand and his wife 

The cow 

The horse 

The pig 

The goat 

The sheep 

The goose 

The cock 

The friend 
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Gudbrand on the Hillside 

Book: Once there was a man named Gudbrand. 
He set great store by his wife. 
What she said was well said, and what she did 

was well done. 
And his wife set great store by Gudbrand. 
What he said was well said, and what he did 

was well done. 
Book : One day Gudbrand went to town with a cow to 

sell. 
But he couldn't sell the cow so he swopped 

her for a horse. 
Then he swopped the horse for a pig. 
Then he swopped the pig for a goat. 
Then he swopped the goat for a sheep. 
Then he swopped the sheep for a goose. 
Then he swopped the goose for a cock. 
Book: By that time he was hungry. 

So he sold the cock for a shilling, and got 

something to eat with it. 



Then he had nothing left from the cow. 
On his way home he met a friend. 
Friend: Well, how did things go with you in town? 
Gudbrand: Oh, just so so. I can't praise my luck, 

nor do I blame it. 
Book : Then he told the story from first to last. 
Friend: Ah, what will your wife say when you get 

home.^ 
Gudbrand: I have so good a wife that she thinks all 

I do is well done. 
Friend: I hear what you say, but I don't think this 

will pass with her. 
Gudbrp.nd: Come home with me and hear what she 

says. 
Book: So the friend went home with Gudbrand and 

stood outside the door to hear what his wife 
would say. Then Gudbrand said to his wife: 
Gudbrand: Good evening! 
Wife: Good evening! Oh, is that you? How glad I 

am! How did things go in town? 
Gudbrand : Oh ! only so so, not much to brag of. 

When I got to town no one would buy a 
cow so I swopped it away for a horse. 
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Wife: For a horse; well, that is good of you; thanks 
with all my heart. 
Now we can drive to church as well as others. 
Gudbrand: Ah! but you see I've not got the horse 

after all ; for when I got a bit farther on 
the road I swopped it away for a pig. 
Wife: Think of that, now! 

You did just as I should have done. 

Now I have got a pig I can have bacon in the 

house. 
What do we want with a horse? We are not 
too proud to walk to church. 
Gudbrand: But I've not got the pig. For when I got 

a bit farther on the road I swopped it 
away for a goat. 
Wife: Bless us! How well you manage. 

Now I think it over, what should I do with 

a pig! 
Now I have got a goat, I shall have milk and 
cheese. 
Gudbrand: Nay, but I haven't got the goat, for a 

bit farther on the road I swopped it 
away for a sheep. 



Wife: You don't say so! Why, you do everything 

to please me! 

What do we want with a goat? 

If I have a sheep, I shall have both wool 

and clothing. 

Gudbrand: But I haven't got the sheep any more 

than the rest. For when I had gone a 

bit farther on the road I swopped it 

away for a goose. 

Wife: Thank you! Thank you! With all my heart! 

What should I do with a sheep? 

Now I shall have roast goose, and feathers 

to stuff my pillows. 

Gudbrand: Ah! but I haven't the goose. For when 

I had gone a bit farther on the road, I 

swopped it away for a cock. 

Wife : Dear me ! How you think of everything ! 

A cock! why, it's as good as an eight day 

clock. For every morning the cock crows at 

four o'clock. 

What should we do with a goose? 

I don't know how to cook it, and I can stuff 
my pillows with grass. 
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Gudbrand: But, after all I haven't got the cock. 

For when I had gone a bit farther on the 

road 
I got as hungry as a hunter. 
I had to sell the cock for a shilling, for 
fear I should starve. 
Wife: Now, thank fortune that you did so! 

Whatever you do> you do it just right. 

Now we can lie in bed in the morning as long 

as we like. 
You do everything so well, that I want noth- 
ing; no cock, nor goose, no pigs nor cows. 
I am only thankful that I have got you back 
safe and sound. 
Friend (at the door) : If I hadn't heard it with my 
own ears, I would never have believed it. 
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Gudbrand on the Hillside 

Phrase Exercise 



by his wife 


Good evening 


well done 


in town 


well said 


to brag of 


to town 


all my heart 


to sell 


to church 


he swopped 


^ood of you 


for a horse 


as well as 


for a pig 


a bit further 


for a goat 


got a pig 


for a sheep 


to walk 


for a goose 


how well 


for a cock 


Bless us! 


for a shilling 


with a pig 


way home 


with a horse 


go with you 


with a goat 


in town 


with a sheep 


just so so 


with a goose 


my luck 


with a cock 


from first to last 


to please me 


get home 


got a goat 


what she says 


Thank you I 


to his wife 


Dear me! 
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Gudbrand on the Hillside 





Phonic Exercise 






swop ped 


< 


church 




shil ling 


op ped 




urch 




il Kng 


drop ped 


- 


lurch 




fil ling 


flop ped 








mil ling 


hop ped 




store 




til ling 


lop ped 




tore 




wil ling 


mop ped 




ore 




dril ling 


pop ped 




bore 




thril ling 


sop ped 




core 






chop ped 




gore 






shop ped 




lore 






crop ped 




more 
pore 
store 








Word Exercise 






Gud brand 


hun gry 


noth 


ing 


praise 


out side 


eve ning 


oth < 


irs 


cheese 


far ther 


ba con 


man 


age 


proud 


cloth ing 


feath ers 


pil lows 


roast 


hun ter 


for tune 


thank f ul 


starve 
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Gudbrand on the Hillside 

Language Exercise 

Then he the horse for a pig. 

Then he swopped the. pig for a 

Then he swopped the goat for a 

Then he swopped the sheep for a 

Then he swopped the goose for a 

swopped tra ded 

He set great store by his wife. . . He liked his wife. 

Oh, just so so!. .... Oh, not good nor bad. 

Not much to brag of! Not very well. 

a bit further on the road a little way 

bacon meat from the pig 

wool and clothing Sheep's wool is used for 

clothing, 
feathers from the goose 
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The Lad Who Went to the North 

Wind 



Lad 

North Wind 

Cloth 

Landlady 

Mother 

Ram 

Landlord 

Stick 
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The Lad Who Went to the North Wind 

Book: Once upon a time a woman sent her son to the 

store house to get some meal. As he came 
out with the meal he met the North Wind. 

North Wind: Woo! Woo! Woo-oo-oo! 

Lad: Now you've blown all my meal away! I'll have 
to go back for more. 

Book: So the lad went back for more meal, and coming 

out he met the North Wind. 

North Wind: Woo! Woo! Woo-oo-oo! 

Lad: Now you've blown all my meal away! I'll have 
to go back for more. 

Book : So the lad went back for more meal, and coming 

out he met the North Wind. 

North Wind : Woo ! Woo ! Woo-oo-oo ! 

Lad: Now you've blown all my meal away! I'll 
chase you home and get it back. 

Book: So oflF the lad went, and he walked, and walked, 

and walked. At last he came to the North 
Wind's house. 
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Lad: Good day, North Wind! Thank you for commg 

to see me yesterday. 
North Wind : Good day, lad ! and thank you for 

coming to see me today. What do 

you want? 

m _ 

Lad: Oh, I only wish to ask you, to be so kind as 
to let me have back that meal you took from 
me on the steps of the store house. We 
haven't much to live on. If you go snapping 
up the little bit of meal we have, we shall 
soon be starving. 
North Wind: I haven't got your meal. But if you 

are in such need, I'll give you a cloth 
which will get you everything you 
want. You must say, "Cloth, cloth, 
spread yourself, and serve up all 
kinds of good dishes." 
Lad: Very well, I thank you! 

Book: And oflF the lad started with the cloth. By 

dark he came to an inn, and stopped to 
spend the night. When he sat down to 
supper, he laid the cloth on the table, and 
said : 
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Lad: Cloth, cloth, spread yourself, and serve up 

all kinds of good dishes. 
Book: So the cloth did as it was told, and all who 

saw it thought it a fine thing. But most of 
all the landlady of the inn. 
Book: So when all were asleep, she took the lad's 

cloth and put another in its place. One that 

wouldn't serve up even a dry crust of bread. 

Book: And when the lad woke, he took the cloth 

and went oflF with it, and that day he got 

home to his mother. 

Lad: Now Mother, I've been to the North Wind's 

house, and a good fellow he is, for he gave 

me a cloth. When I say, "Cloth, cloth, 

spread yourself, and serve up all kinds of 

good dishes, " I get any sort of food I wish. 

Mother: All very true, I dare say! But seeing is 

believing, and I shall not believe it, till 
I see it ! 
Book: So the lad made haste, drew out the table, 

and laid on the cloth. Then he said: 
Lad: Cloth, cloth, spread yourself, and serve up all 
kinds of good dishes. 
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Book: But never a bit of dry bread did the cloth 

serve up. 
Lad: Well, there's no help for it, but to go to the 

North Wind again. 
Book: So off the lad went, and he came to where 

the North Wind lived. 
Lad : Good evening. North Wind ! 
North Wind : Good evening, lad ! 
Lad: I want my rights for that meal of ours you 

took. That cloth I got, it wasn't worth a 

penny ! 

North Wind: I've got no meal, but over there is a 

ram you can have. All he does is to 

make money. When you say, "Ram, 

ram, make money! " he will make 

all the money you want. 

Lad : Very well, I thank you ! 

Book: And off the lad went with the ram. By dark 

he came to the inn, and stopped to spend 

the night. Before he called for anything he 

said to the ram: 

Lad: Ram, ram, make money! 

Book: And the ram began to make gold pieces. 
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When the landlord of the inn saw this he 
wanted the ram. So when all were asleep, he 
took another ram and changed the two. 
Book: Next morning off the lad went with the 

landlord's ram, and that day he got home to 

his mother. 

Lad: After all, the North Wind is a jolly fellow! 

For now he has given me a ram which can 

make money. When I say, '*Ram, ram, 

make money," he will make all the money 

we want. 

Mother: All very true, I dare say! But seeing is 

believing, and I shall not believe it, till 
I see it! 
Lad: Ram, ram, make money! 
Book: ' But never a bit of money did the ram make. 

So the lad went oflF again to the North Wind. 
Lad: Good evening. North Wind! 
North Wind : Good evening, lad ! 
Lad: I want my rights for that meal of ours you 

took. The ram is good for nothing. 
North Wind: Well, I've nothing else to give you 

but that old stick over in the corner. 
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It's a stick of the kind that if you 
say, "Stick, stick, lay on!" it lays on 
till you say, "Stick, stick, now stop!" 
Lad: Very well, I thank you. 

Book: And off the lad went with the stick. By 

night he came to the inn again, and stopped 
to spend the night. 
Book : But the lad guessed how things stood as to the 

cloth and the ram. So he lay down on a bench 
and began to snore, as if he were asleep. 
Now the landlord thought the stick must be 
worth something. So he hunted up one 
like it, and was going to change the two, 
but the lad bawled out: 
Lad: Stick! stick! lay on! 

Book: And the stick began to beat the landlord, 

till he jumped over chairs, and tables, and 
benches, and yelled and roared: 
Landlord: Oh, my! oh, my! bid the stick be still! 

It will beat me to death! You shall 

have back both your cloth and your ram. 

Book: When the lad thought the landlord had got 

enough, he said: 
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Lad: Stick! stick! now stop! 

Book: Then he took the cloth and put it in his 

pocket, and went home with his stick in his 
hand, and leading the ram by a cord round 
its horns. And so he got his rights for the 
meal he had lost. 
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The Lad Who Went to the North Wind 





Phonic Exercise 




lad 


north 


ra;rri 


stick 


land 


ad 


orth 


arri 


ick 


and 


bad 


wind 


dam 


brick 


band 


cad 


ind 


ham 


crick 


hand 


dad 


cloth 


jam 


lick 


sand 


fad 


oth 


lamb 


Nick 


stand 


gad 


broth 


ram 


pick 


brand 


had 


froth 


Sam 


rick 


bland 


lad 


Goth 


slam 


sick 


strand 


mad 


moth 


tram 


tick 


grand 


pad 

9 


wroth 


dram 


wick 




sad 










clad 
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The Lad Who Went to the North Wind 

Language Exercise 

you've you have 

I'll I will 

haven't have not 

wouldn't would not 

I've I have 

there's there is 

wasn't was not 

It's , It is 

The North Wind's house 
She took the lad's cloth, 
with the landlord's ram 





Word Exercise 




yes ter day 


a sleep 


an y thing 


starv ing 


an other 


cor ner 


snap ping 


fel low 


hunt ed 


your self 


see ing 


bench es 


start ed 


be liev ing 


pock et 


land la dy 


ev en ing 


lead ing 
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Why the Sea Is Salt 

The rich brother 
The poor brother 
The hand mill 
The ship 
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Why the Sea Is Salt 

Part I 

Once there were two brothers. 

One was rich and one was poor. 

The poor brother hadn't a crust of bread, and it 
was Christmas. 

So he went to the rich brother and begged for 
something to eat. 

The rich brother gave him a loaf and bade him 
be off. 

On his way home he saw a bright Ught. 

He turned aside and there he saw an old man. 

He stood in a shed cutting wood for Christmas. 

"Good even," said the man with the loaf. 

"The same to you," said the old man, "where are 
you going?" 

"I just stopped on my way home." 

"Want to sell your loaf.'^" 

"By rights, my old dame and I ought to have it 
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for Christmas dinner. If I sell it, I'll take that hand 
mill behind the door. " 

At first the old man wouldn't hear of such a bargain. 

But the poor man stuck to what he said, and at 
last the old man had to part with the mill. 

Then the poor man asked him how to use it, and 
when he had learned he set off home as fast as he 
could. 

"Wherever have you been.'^" said his old dame. 

"Oh!" said the man, "I couldn't get back before. 
I had to go a long way. But now you shall see what 
you shall see. " 

So he put the hand mill on the table. 

First of all he bade it grind lights, then a table 
cloth, then meat, then ale, and so on, till they had 
everything nice for Christmas. 

He had only to speak the word and the mill ground 
out what he wanted. 
^The old dame stood by, blessing her stars. 

She kept asking where he had got this wonderful 
mill. But he wouldn't tell her. 

"It's all one where I got it from. You see the 
mill is a good one, what more do you want.'^" 
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So he ground meat and drink to last till the New 
Year. 

Then he asked all his kin to his house, and gave 
a great feast. 

Part II 

Now when the rich brother saw all the food, he 
was wild. 

He couldn't bear that his brother should have 
anything. He said to the kin: 

"It was only at Christmas he came and begged of 
me, and now he gives a feast fit for a king." 

"How have you got it.^" he asked his brother. 

"From behind the door," said the brother, for he 
didn't care to let the cat out of the bag. 

But later he wanted to show off the mill. 

So he brought it out, and said: 

"There you see what has gotten me all this." 

And he made the mill grind all kinds of things. 

When his brother saw the mill he set his heart on it. 

After a deal of coaxing he got it, but he had to pay 
three hundred dollars for it, and had to let his brother 
keep it till haying time. 
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For his brother thought, — 

"If I keep it till then, I can make it grind meat 
and drink that will last for years." 

So you may fancy the mill didn't grow rusty. 

And when haying time came his brother got it. 

But the other took care not to teach him how to 
use it. 

When his brother got home with the mill he said 
to his wife: 

"You go out in the hay field and I'll get dinner." 

So when dinner time came he put the mill on the 
table, and said: 

" Grind fish and soup, and grind them good and fast." 

So the mill began grinding fish and soup. 

First* of all, it ground the dishes full, then all the 
tubs full, and so on, till the kitchen floor was covered. 

Then the man turned and twisted at the mill to 
get it to stop. 

But the mill went on grinding. 

In a little while the soup rose so high that the man 
was like to drown. 

So he threw open the kitchen door and ran into the 
parlor. 
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# 

But it wasn't long before the mill had ground the 
parlor full, too. 

At last he got the door open and ran out down the 
road. 

And the stream of fish and soup came roaring 
after him. 

Now, his old dame was in the field tossing hay. 

She thought it a long time to dinner, and at last 
she said: 

''Well, we may as well go home if the master 
doesn't call us. Maybe he needs help to boil the 
soup." 

So they started home. 

But just as they got a little way up the hill, they 
met fish and soup and bread all running and 'dashing 
and splashing in a stream. And the master running 
before. 

And as he passed them he bawled : 

"Take care you aren't drowned!" 

Away he went to his brother's house, and begged 
him to take back the mill. 

So the poor brother got both the money and the 
mill. 
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Part III 

Before long he set up a finer house than his 
brother. 

And the mill ground so much gold that he covered 
his house with it. 

Now the place was by the sea side, and the golden 
house shone far away over the sea. 

All who sailed by stopped to see it, and to see the 
wonderful mill. 

One day a skipper came to see the mill. 

"Can it grind salt?" he asked. 

"Grind salt!" said the owner, "I should just think 
it could. It can grind anything." 

Then the skipper said he must have the mill. He 
would pay anything for it. 

So he paid a thousand dollars for it. Then he took 
his ship and set sail. 

But he didn't ask how to use it. 

When he was out to sea he put the mill on the deck 
and said : 

"Grind salt, and grind both good and fast!" 

Well the mill began to grind salt so that it poured 
out like water. 
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When the skipper got the ship full he wished to stop 
the mill. But it was no good. 
The mill kept grinding on. 
The heap of salt grew higher and higher. 
At last down sunk the ship. 
There lies the mill at the bottom of the sea. 
And it grinds away at this very day. 
And that's why the sea is salt. 
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Why the Sea Is Salt 

Part I 
Phrase Exercise 



two brothers 
one was rich 
one was poor 
crust of bread 
something to eat 
an old man 
in a shed 
for Christmas 
my old dame 
behind the door 



had to part 
to use it 

as fast as he could 
you shall see 
stood by 
blessing her stars 
all his kin 
to his house 
a great feast 
do you want 



Language Exercise 

One was .... and one was 

It was 

He saw a 

He turned 



I'll take that hand mill the door, 

The old man hear of such a 

The poor man to what he said. 

He gave a 
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Why the Sea Is Salt 







Part II 










Phonic Exercise 




wild 


bear 


heart 


years 


teach 


ild 


ear 


eart 


ears 


each 


child 


pear 




dears 


beach 


mild 


tear 




fears 
hears 


peach 
reach 






Word Exercise 




broth er 




coax ing 


hun dred 




Christ riias 


hay ing 


dol lars 




be hind 




grind ing 


want ed 




din ner 




roar ing 


got ten 




dish es 




run ning 


fan cy 




twist ed 




dash ing 


rus ty 




par lor 




splash ing 


start ed 








Phrase Exercise 




all the food 




to use it 




he was wild 




with the mill 




fit for a 


king 


- 


to his wife 




to show 






at last 




last for years 




up the hill 




grow rus 


ity 




in a stream 
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Why the Sea Is Salt 

Part III 
Phrase Exercise 



Before long 

a finer house 

than his brother 

so much 

by the sea side 

far away 

over the sea 

to see it 

the wonderful mill 

came to see 

One day 

it was no good 

the sea is salt 



pay anything 
took his ship 
set sail 
to use it 
out to sea 
put the mill 
on the deck 
began to grind 
like water 
the ship full 
stop the mill 
kept grinding on 
that's why 
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Why the Sea Is Salt 

Part III {Continued) 
Language Exercise 

He set up a house than his 

The mill so much that he his house 

with it. 

The place was by the 

The .... house far away over the sea. 

All who by to see it. 

He paid a dollars for it. 

The mill began to salt, so that it out 

like 



Lord Peter 



Lord Peter 



Lord Peter 

The Gat 

The Oatmeal Pot 

The Griddle 

Reindeer 

Red Deer 

Elk 

Gastle 

The TroU 

The King 
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Lord Peter 

Part I 

Book : Once there was a poor man and his wife. 
All they had in the world were three sons. 
The youngest son was called Peter. 
When their father died he left three things. 
There was an oatmeal pot, a griddle, and a cat. 
The eldest son had the first pick, and he said : 
Eldest Son: I'll take the pot. When I lend it to any 

one to cook in, I can always scrape it. 
Second Son: I'll take the griddle. When I lend it to 

any one to bake on, I can always get a 
bit of the cake. 
Peter: Well, if I lend the cat to any one, I shan't get 

mucji by that. If pussy gets a drop of milk 
she'll want it herself. 
Still I'd best take her along with me. I 
wouldn't like her to starve. 
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Book: So the sons went out into the world to try 

their luck. 
When Peter and the Cat had gone a while, the 
Cat said: 
Cat : Now you shall have a good turn, for you wouldn't 
let me starve. 
I'm off to the wood to lay hold of a fine fat head 

of game. 
Then you must take it up to the King's palace, 
and tell him it is a present from Lord Peter. 

> Part II 

Book: Well, Peter waited and waited, and hack came 

the Cat with a reindeer from the wood. 
Peter: How did you get that.^ 

Cat: I jumped up on the reindeer's head, and I said: 
"If you don't go to the King's palace, I'll 
scratch your eyes out!" 
Book: So the reindeer had to go. 

When Peter got to the King's palace, he went 
into the kitchen and sent for the King. 
Peter, to the King: Here I come with a little present 

for the King, if he will take it. 
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King: But my dear friend, who in the world is it that 

sends me such a fine gift? 
Peter : Oh, who should it be but Lord Peter. 
King: Lord Peter! Lord Peter! Pray tell me where 

he lives. 
Book: But that was just what the lad wouldn't do, 

for his master bade him not to tell. 
So the King gave him 'a good bit of money, 

and bade him say all kinds of thanks to his 

master when he got home. 

Part III 

Book: Next day the Cat went again into the wood. 

He jumped up on the red deer's head and made 

him go to the palace. 
Then Peter went into the kitchen and sent for 
the King. 
Peter: Here I'm come with a little present for the 

King, if he will take it. 
King: This is better than the reindeer. 

But my dear friend, who in the world is it that 
sends me such a fine gift? 
Peter: Why it's Lord Peter, of course. 
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King: Lord Peter! Pray, tell me where he lives. 
Book: But that was just what the lad wouldn't do, 

for his master bade him not to tell. 
So the King gave Peter a good bit of money, and 

bade him say all kinds of thanks to his master. 
Book: The third day the Cat came with an elk. 

And when the King came into the kitchen he 

was so glad that he gave Peter' many dollars, 

as much as a hundred. And he said : 
King: Once for all, I must know where this Lord 

Peter lives. 
Peter: That I dare not do. Sire; my master bade me 

not to tell. 
King: Well then, beg Lord Peter to come and see me. 
Peter: Yes, Sire, I will take the word to my master. 

Part IV 

Book: And when Peter got out into the yard he met 

the Cat. 
Peter : A pretty scrape you Ve got me into now ! 

Here's the King wants to come and see me. 
You know I've nothing but these rags I stand 
and walk in. 
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Cat : Oh, don't be afraid about that ! 

In three days you shall have coaches and horses, 

and fine clothes. 
Then you may go and see the King very well. 
But mind! whatever you see in the King's 
palace, you must say you have far finer at 
home. Don't forget that ! 
Peter : No, no, I shall bear that in mind, never fear. 
Book : So when three days were over the Cat came. 

She had coach and horses, and clothes, and all 

Peter wanted. 
It was as grand as anything you ever set eyes 
on! 
Book: So off Peter set, and the Cat ran by the side 

of the coach. 
The King met him well. 
But whatever he showed, Peter said: 
Peter: It's all very well, but I have finer and better in 

my house. 
King: Now I'll come home with you. 

I'll see if it's true that you have far finer and 

better. 
But if you haven't, it's the last of you! 
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Peter to the Cat : Now you've got me into a fine scrape ! 

Here's the King coming home with me! 

But my home, that's not so easy to find, I think. 
Cat : Oh, never mind ! only do you drive after me, as I 

run before. 

Part V 

Book: So off they set; first Peter, who drove after the 

Cat, and then the King with all his court. 
When they had gone a ways, they came to a 
flock of sheep. Their wool was so long it 
came to the ground. A shepherd boy was 
with them, and the Cat said to the shepherd: 

Cat: When the King comes up, say that this flock of 
sheep belongs to Lord Peter. If you will, I'll 
give you this silver spoon. 

Book : The silver spoon she had taken from the King's 

palace. 

Shepherd: Yes, I'm willing to do that. 

Book: So when the King came up, he said to the 

shepherd : 

King: Well, I never saw so fine a flock of sheep in my 

life! Whose is it, my little lad? 
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Shepherd: Why, whose should it be, but Lord Peter's. 
Book: A Uttle while and they came to a great herd of 

cows. A cowherd was with them and the 
Cat said to the cowherd. 
Cat: When the King comes up, say that this herd is 
Lord Peter's. If you will, I'll give you this 
silver cup. 
Cowherd: Yes, with all my heart. 
Book: The silver cup, too, the Cat had taken from the 

King's palace. 
So when the King came up, he said to the cow- 
herd: 
King: Such a fine herd I have never seen before. 

Who owns it, my boy.^ 
Cowherd : Why, who should own it, but Lord Peter. 
Book: So they went on a little till they came to a great 

drove of horses. 
A farmer was with them, and the Cat said to 
the farmer: 
Cat: When the King comes up, say that this drove of 
horses is Lord Peter's. If you will, I'll give 
you this silver platter. 
Farmer: Yes, with all my heart. 
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Book: The silver platter, too, the Cat had taken from 

the King's palace. 
So when the King came up, he said to the 

farmer : 
King: Who owns this fine drove of horses? 
Farmer: Whp should own it, but Lord Peter. 



Part VI 

Book: So when they had gone a bit farther, they 

came to a castle. 

First there was a gate of tin. 

Next there was a gate of silver. 

Next there was a gate of gold. 

The castle itself was all of silver. 

It was dazzling white. 
Book: So they went inside. 

It was far finer than outside. 

Everything was of pure gold. 

The chairs and tables were pure gold. 

The beds and dressers were pure gold. 

When the King had gone over it and had seen 
everything, he said: 
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King: Yes, Lord Peter has things far finer than I 

have. I must be off home, 
Peter: I beg you will stay and sup with me. 



Part VII 

Book: So the King staid to supper with Peter, but 

he was cross and surly. 
As they sat at meat, back came the Troll who 

owned the castle. 
He gave a great knock at the door. 
Troll: WHO'S THIS, EATING MY MEAT AND 

DRINKING MY WINE.? 
Book : As soon as the Cat heard it, she ran down to the 

gate, and said to the Troll: 
Cat: Stop a bit, and I'll tell you how the farmer sets 
to work to get in his winter rye. 
First of all he plows the field. 
Next he plows again. 
Then he harrows it. 
Book : And so the Cat went on till the sun rose. 
Cat : Oh, do look behind you ! 

There you'll see such a lovely lady ! 
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Book: So the Troll turned around, and as soon as he 

saw the sun he burst. 
Then the Cat said to Lord Peter: 
Cat: Now all this is yours. 

So you must cut off my head. 
That's all I ask for what I have done for you. 
Lord Peter: Nay, nay, I'll never do any such thing, 

that's flat. 
Cat: If you don't, see if I don't claw your eyes out! 
Book: Well, so Lord Peter had to do it. 
But it was sore against his will. 
He cut off the Cat's head, and there and then 

she became a lovely Princess. 
Lord Peter fell in love with her on the spot. 
Princess : All this castle was mine first. 

But a Troll bewitched me to be a cat. 
Now you may take me for your Queen or 
not, but you are King over all this land. 
Book: So Lord Peter had the Princess for his Queen, 

and they lived in the castle all their lives. 
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Lord Peter 






Part I 
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Phrase Exercise 


three sons 






a good turn 


three things 






to cook in 


in the world 






to bake on 


all they had 






I'm off 


an oatmeal pot 




to the wood 


a griddle 






to lay hold 


the first pick 






head of game 


to try their luck 




to the King's palace 


to starve 






take it up 


of the cake 






from Lord Peter 


a while 






it is a present 




Word Exercise 
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sy 


once 


Pe ter 


her self 


world 


f ath er 


a long 
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grid die 


pal 
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died 


eld est 
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starve 


al ways 


see 


ond 
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Lord Peter 








Part II 










Phonic Exercise 




jumped 


scratch 


gift 


lives 


head 


umped 


cratch 


ift 


ives 


ead 


bniTiped 


ratch 


drift 


gives 


dead 


duTTiped 


atch 


lift 




lead 


humped 


batch 


rift 




read 


lumped 


hatch 


sift 






pumped 


latch 


thrift 


• 




trum[)ed 


match 


shift 


' 






Language Exercise 


• 


Peter . . . . 


. .and. . . 


• • • 







Back came the Cat with a 

I. .... .up on the reindeer's 

His bade him not to tell. 

Gave him a good bit of 

He went into the 

But my dear , who in the . . . 

Tell me where he 

I'll * . your eyes out. 

Who sends me such a fine ? 



is it? 
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Lord Peter 

Part III 
Phrase Exercise 

Next day this is better 

went again here I'm come 

into the wood will take it 

to the palace pray tell me 

jumped up not to tell 

of coursf of money 

where he lives bade him say 

wouldn't do with an elk 

was so glad Once for all 

dare not do to come and see me 

Word Exercise 

a gain next time 

wouldn't would not 

dol lars 100 cents 

hun dred 100 

I'm I am 

a good bit of money a good deal of money 

it's it is 
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T^rd Peter 




Part IV 


Phrase Exercise 


into the yard 


But mind 


he met the Cat 


very well 


A pretty scrape 


see the King 


got me into 


at home 


come and see me 


Don't forget that ! 


don't be afraid 


in mind 


In three days 


as grand as anything 


about that 


set eyes on 


fine clothes 


off Peter set 


you may go 


by the side 


if it's true 


of the coach 


home with me 


easy to find 


Word Exercise 


yard pret ty 


want ed what ev er 


scrape noth ing 


bet ter an y thing 


rags a fraid 


corn ing showed 


stand hor ses 


ea sy home 


walk fin er 


be fore drive 


coach for get 


af ter drove 


clothes nev er 


on ly sire 
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flock 

lock 

ock 
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Lord Peter 




Part V 


1 


^honic Exercise 


sheep 


life 


heep 


ife 


eep 


fife 


deep 


rife 


heep 


strife 


keep 


wife 



spoon 

poon 

oon 



moon 



block deep rife coon 

clock heep . strife loom 

dock 

flock peep 

lock 
pock 

rock 

Language Exercise 

« 

So. . ...they set. 

They came to a of sheep. 

A boy was with them. 

I'll give you this spoon. 

They came to a herd of cows. 

A was with them. 

They came to a great of horses. 

A farmer was with them. 

Say that this flock of belongs to Lord Peter. 

Say that this herd of belongs to Lord Peter. 
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Lord Peter 








Part VI 






Word Exercise 




cas tie 


in side 


ta bles 


gate 


sil ver 


out side 


dress ers 


tin 


it self 


daz zling 


ev er y 


gold 


o ver 


fi ner 


thing 


pure 



Language Exercise 

They came to a 

there was a gate of . . . . 

.... there was a gate of 

Next there was a of 

It was white. 

So they went 

It was far finer than 

Everything was of 

The and were pure gold. 

The and were pure gold. 

Yes, Lord Peter has things than I. 

I must be oflF 
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Lord Peter 


t 




Part VII 






Phrase Exercise 


* 


to supper 


» 


Who's this 


with Peter 




my meat 


cross and surly 


w 


iny wine 


sat at meat 




to the gate 


the Troll 




to the Troll 


the castle 




stop a bit 


a great knock 




sets to work 


at the door 




First of all 


saw the sun 




a lovely lady 


cut off 




that's flat 


fell in love 




to do it 


for his Queen 


Phonic Exercise 


all their lives 

* 


sur ly Troll 


burst 


sore tore 


ur ly roll 


urst 


ore wore 

« 


bur ly oil 


curst 


bore chore 


cur ly droll 


durst 


core shore 


scroll 




gore store 
lore pore 



more 
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Mother Goose 

I have a little sister. 

Her name is peep, peep, peep, 
She wades in the water. 

Deep, deep, deep. 

A man of words and not of deeds, 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 

He that would thrive. 
Must rise at five. 

The rose is red, the violet's blue. 
Sugar is sweet, and so are you. 

A swarm of bees in June, 
Is worth a silver spoon. 

A tree is known by its fruit- 
Be to others kind and true. 
As you'd have others be to you. 

Evening gray and morning red. 
Will bring jain down on your head. 



Mother Goose 

East, west, home's best- 
See a pin and pick it up. 
All the day you'll have good luck. 

There was an old woman 

Lived under a hill; 
And if she's not gone. 

She lives there stilL 

Round as an apple. 

Deep as a cup, 
All the king's horses 

Can't pull it up. 

A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay. 

Rain, rain, go away. 
Come again another day. 

They that wash on Wednesday, 
Are not so much to blame; 

But they that wash on Thursday, 
Wash for shame. 
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Game Rhyme 

Oats, peas, beans and barley grow, 
Oats, peas, beans and barley grow. 
Do you, nor I, nor anybody know 
How oats, peas, beans and barley grow? 

First the farmer takes his seed. 
Then he stands and takes his ease, 
He stamps his foot and slaps his hand, 
And tm-ns him round to view his land. 



Chinese Rhyme 

This little cow eats grass. 

This little cow eats hay, 

This little cow drinks water, 

This little cow runs away. 

This little cow does nothing. 

But just lie down all day; 

We'll whip her, whip her, whip her. 

Because she lies down all day. 
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Where Goes the Road? 

The road goes winding over the hill. 
Into the wood, and down by the mill; 
Then on around the world so wide. 
Till back it comes on the other side. 



Little Toad 

Little Toad, you sit and blink. 
And look so very wise; 

I wonder if you really think. 
Or only wink your eyes. 



The Turtle's House 

"Mr. Turtle, open your door. 

Come out, and take the air"; 
And then I knocked. 
But the door was locked. 

And only the house was there. 






All Change 



All Change 

Lazy Man 

Master 

Landlady 

Landlord 

Chicken 

Pig 
Horse 

Little Girl 

Little Girl's Aunt 

Big Dog 
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All Change, or the Lazy Man 

Book: Once there was a lazy man. 

He went to bed with his clothes on, for he was 

too lazy to take them off. 
One summer he hired out to a farmer. 
But he ate more than he earned. 
So the farmer gave him one little green pea for 
wages. 
Lazy Man: What do you mean by giving me this? 
Master: That is all you are worth. 

You ate more than you earned. 
Lazy Man : None of your talk ! Give me my pea, and 

I will go. I have earned that. 
Book : So off went the lazy man with his pea. 

When he got to the inn he said to the landlady : 
Lazy Man : Can you put me up for the night, me and 

my pea .'^ 
Landlady: Well no, I haven't got a bed free, but I can 

take care of your pea for you. 
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Book: So the lazy man slept in the barn and the 

landlady took the pea. 
She put it on the table and a chicken saw it 

and ate it. 
The next day the lazy man called for his pea. 
Lazy Man: Thank you for the bed in the barn, and 

I'll take my pea. 
Landlady: I can't find your pea, I think the chicken 

must have swallowed it. 
Lazy Man: Well, I want my pea. You had better 

give me the chicken. 
Landlady : Why, what — when — how ? 

The chicken is worth thousands of your pea. 
Lazy Man: I don't care for that! It has got my pea 

inside it. 
The only way to get my pea is to take 
what holds the pea. 
Landlady: What, give you my chicken for a single 

pea, nonsense ! 
Lazy Man: Well, if you don't I'll take you before the 

Judge. 
Landlady: Ah, well, take the chicken and my bad 

wishes with it. 
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Book : So oflF went the lazy man with the chicken. 
At night he came to another inn. 
He asked the landlord if he and his chicken 
could stop there. 
Landlord : No, no, we have no room for you. We can 

put your chicken in the stable if you 
like. 
Book: So the lazy man put his chicken in the stable 

and went oflF for the night. 
Now a great fat pig was in the stable, and 
in the night it ate up the poor little chicken. 
And when the lazy man came in the morning 
he said to the landlord: 
Lazy Man: Please give me my chicken. 
Landlord: I am awfully sorry, sir, but my pig has 

eaten it up. 
Lazy Man: Then give me the pig. 
Landlord: What! a pig for your chicken, nonsense! 

go away, my man ! 
Lazy Man: Then if you don't do that, I'll have you 

before the Judge. 
Landlord: Ah, well, take the pig, and my bad wishes 

with it. 
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Book: So the lazy man took the pig and drove it 

down the road. 
At night he came to another inn, and he said 
to the landlady: 

Lazy Man : Have you room for me and my pig? 

« 

Landlady : I have not, but I can put your pig up. 
Book: So the pig was put in the stable, and the lazy 
man went off to lie in the barn for the night. 
Now the pig went running about in the dark. 
He came too near the horse's hoofs, and the 

horse kicked it and killed it. 
In the morning the lazy man came to the land- 
lady for his pig. 
Lazy Man: Please give me my pig. 
Landlady: I'm very sorry, sir, but my horse has hit 

your pig in the head and it is dead. 
Lazy Man: What, the horse? 
Landlady: No, your pig. 
Lazy Man: Then give me the horse. 
Landlady: What, my horse for your pig, nonsense! 
Lazy Man: Well, if you don't, I'll take you before the 

Judge. 
You'll see if it's nonsense. 
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Book: So after some time the landlady let the lazy- 
man have her horse for the dead pig. 
Then the lazy man set off with the horse till 

he came to another inn. 
And here he asked the landlord: 
Lazy Man : Can you put me up for the night, me and 

my horse .'^ 
Landlord : All our beds are full, but you can put your 

horse in the stable, if you will. 
Lazy Man: Very well, I'll tie him in the stable, and 

I'll go off for the night. 

• 

Book: So the lazy man put the horse in the stable 

and went off for the night. 
In the morning the landlord's little girl said: 
Little Girl : That poor horse has had nothing to drink. 

I'll go and lead it to the river. 
Landlord: That is not for you to do. Let the man 

do it himself. 
Little Girl : Ah, but the poor thing has had nothing to 

drink. I'll bring it back soon. 
Book : So the little girl took the horse to the river and 

let it drink. But by chance the horse fell 
into the river and down the stream it went. 
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The little girl ran back to her mother and 
cried : 
Little Girl : Oh, mother, the horse fell into the stream 

and away he went. 
What shall we do? What shall we do? 
Book: When the lazy man came in the morning, he 

said to the landlord: 
Lazy Man: Please give me my horse. 
Landlord: I'm very sorry indeed, sir, but my little 

girl — that one there — wanted to give the 
poor thing a drink. 
She took it down to the river, and it fell 

in, and away it went down the stream. 
I'm very sorry indeed. 
Lazy Man: Your sorrow won't pay for my loss. 

The least you can do is to give me your 
little girl. 
Landlord: What, my little girl to you for your horse! 
Lazy Man: Well, if you don't, I'll take you before the 

Judge. 
Book: Now the landlord didn't like going to the 

Judge, so he let his little girl go with the 
lazy man. And they went along, and they 
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went along, and they went along till at last 

they came to another inn. 
This inn was kept by the little girl's Aunt, 

but the lazy man didn't know that. 
So he went in and said to the little girl's 

Aunt: 
Lazy Man: Can you give me beds for me and my 

little girl here? 

• ■ 

Book: So the little girl's Aunt looked at the little girl 

who said nothing, and said: 
Aunt: Well, I haven't got a bed for you, but I have got 

a bed for her. But perhaps she'll run away. 
Lazy Man: Oh, I'll take care of that! 
Book: And the lazy man went and got a bag. He 

put the little girl in it and tied her up. 
Then he went off. 
As soon as he had gone the little girl's Aunt 

took the little girl out of the bag. 
Aunt: What has happened, my dear? 
Book: And she told the whole story. So the Aunt 

took a big dog and put it into the bag. 
When the lazy man came in the morning, he 

said : 
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Lazy Man : Where's my little girl ? 
Aunt : There she is, so far as I know. 
Book : So the lazy man took the bag on his back and 
went on his way. 
When the sun grew hot he sat down under a 

tree. 
He wanted to see the little girl, so he opened 

the bag. 
The big dog flew out at him. 
The lazy man fell back, and that's the last 
was ever heard of him. 
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AU Change, or the Lazy Man 



a lazy man 


my man 


went to bed 


for me and my pig 


too lazy 


in the dark 
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for his pig 


one summer 
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for the night 
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ate up 
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All Change, or the Lazy Man 







Word Exercise 




was 


are 


saw 


take 


went 


went 


give 


called 


came 


run ning 


take 


will go 


find 


asked 


kicked 


hired 


go 


have 


could 


killed 


ate 


got 


swal lowed 


tie 
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said 


want 


stop 


drink 


gave 


put 


had 


have 


lead 


mean 
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do 


giving 
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bring 


fell 


took 
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know 


tied 


sat 


wanted 


grew 


flew 


opened 
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All Change, or the Lazy Man 

Language Exercise 

Once there .... a lazy man. 

He to bed with his shoes on. 

He was too lazy to ... . them oflF. 
One smnmer he ... . out to a farmer. 
But he ... . more than he ... . 
The farmer .... him one little green pea. 

What do you by me this? 

That .... all you worth. 

.... me my pea. I . . . . go. 



Thumbkin 



Thumbkin 



Farmer 
Wife 

Thumbkin 
Dobbin 

Two Robbers 

Cow 

Wolf 
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Thumbkin 

Once a farmer and his wife had a HttJe son. 

When he grew up he was no bigger than a man's 
thumb, so they called him Thumbkin. 

One day the farmer said to his wife: 
• "I must go to the field and cut the grain. Will you 
come out at noon and bring the horse and cart.^ " 

"How can I.^" said his wife; "I have dinner to get." 

Just then Thumbkin called out: 

"Let me do it! Let me do it!" 

"Why, what can you do?" asked his father. 

"Well," said Thumbkin, "I can sit in Dobbin's ear 
and tell him where to go." 

So the farmer went out to the field. 

At noon his mother put Thumbkin in the horse's 
ear and told him to drive to the field. 

Thumbkin called out; "Gee!" and the horse began 
to move. 

As the horse went along Thumbkin kept calling out: 
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"Right! Left! Left! Right!" 

And Dobbin went to the field with the cart. 

Now two men passed by. They saw the horse and 
cart and heard a voice. But how the horse went they 
couldn't tell. 

They went to the field to see how it was, and there 
they saw his father take Thumbkin out of the horse's 
ear. 

They saw how small Thumbkin was, and one said 
to the other: 

"That lad would make our fortunes. Let's buy 
him and show him at the fair." 

So they went up to the farmer and said : 

"Will you sell that lad.?" 

But the farmer said: 

"No, not for a fortune; he's the light of our life." 

But Thumbkin whispered to his father : 

"Sell me, and I'll soon get back." 

So his father sold him for a large sum of money, and 
the men took him away with them. 

How shall we carry him.?" said they. 
Put me on the rim of your hat, " said Thumbkin, 
and I can see around." 
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And that is what they did. 

After a while it got dark, and the men sat down to eat 
their supper. They took off their hats and put them 
on the ground. 

Then Thumbkin jumped off the rim and ran and hid. 

When the men looked for him they couldn't find 
him. So they had to go on without him. 

Soon Thumbkin was fast asleep under a tree. 

Then he heard voices. Two robbers were sitting 
under the tree. They were talking of robbing the 
house where the Squire lived. 

"How shall we get in.^^" said one. 

"We must break down the door, " said the other. 

"But that will wake up the house," said the 
first. 

"Then one of us will have to creep in the window," 
said the second. 

"But the window is too small," one said, "we can't 
get through it." 

"But I can," called out Thumbkin. 

"What is that? Who is that.?^" called out the 
robbers, and they started to run away. 

Then Thumbkin called again: 
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"Do not be afraid! I'll not hurt you! I can help 
you get into the house." 

Then he came up to the robbers and they saw how 
small he was. 

So they took him to the Squire's house. They put 
him through the window and told him to go and look 
for the silver. 

"I've found it! I've found it!" he called, at the top 
of his voice. 

" Not so loud ! Not so loud ! " said they. 

"What shall I hand out first? Do you want the 
spoons or the forks .^" he shouted again. 

Then the man of the house heard him and came 
running down with a gun. And away the robbers ran. 

Thumbkin got through the door when the man 
went out to find the robbers. 

He went out to the barn and lay down on some hay. 
Soon he was fast asleep in the manger. 

In the morning the cows came into the stable. One 
of them walked up to the manger, and what do you 
think she did.f^ 

She ate the hay with little Thumbkin in it, and took 
him right down into her tummy. 
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When the milkmaid came to milk the cow, Thmnbkin 
called out : 

" Let me out ! Let me out ! Let me out ! " 

The milkmaid was frightened. She upset the milk 
pail and rushed away to the house. 

" The cow's bewitched ! The cow's bewitched ! She's 
talking through her stomach!" cried the milkmaid. 

The farmer came and looked at the cow, and when 
he heard Thumbkin calling out of her timimy he told 
the butcher to kill her. 

So the cow was killed and her stomach was thrown 
out into the yard. 

* By and by a wolf came along and ate it and Thumbkin 
with it. 

When Thumbkin got into the wolf's stomach, he 
called out : 

" Let me out ! Let me out ! Let me out ! " 

But the wolf said to him: 

"What '11 you do for me, if I let you out.^" 

"I know a place," said Thumbkin, "where you can 
get all the chickens you want. If you let me out, I'll 
show you the way." 

"No, no , my fine master," said the wolf, "you can 
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tell me where it is. If I find you are right, then 1*11 
let you out." 

So Thumbkin told him a way to his father's 
farm. 

There in the store room were two fat ducks and a 
goose for Sunday dinner. 

Thumbkin showed him a little hole that he could 
just get through. 

So Mr. Wolf set to work and ate the ducks and the 
goose, while Thumbkin kept calling out: 

*' Don't want any ducks or geese! Let me out! 
Let me out!" 

And when the wolf would not, he called out : 

"Father! Mother! Mother! Father!" 

And his father and mother heard him and came 
rushing to the store room. 

Then the wolf tried to get out, but he stuck in the 
hole. 

So the farmer and his wife caught him and killed 
him. While they were killing him Thumbkin called 
out: 

"Look out! Look out! I'm here in the wolf, 
don't cut me!" 
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And at last out jumped Thumbkin, and ran to his 
mother. 

His mother washed him and dressed him. Then 
they sat down to supper as happy as could be. 
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Thumbkin 

Language Exercise 

* I must go to the , and cut the ' 

*How can I? I have to get." 

* Let me do. ..." 

'Why, what you do?" 

'I can sit in. . . .ear, and tell him to go." 

'Right! ! Left! !", 

'That lad will make our " 

'Will you that lad?" 

'No, not for a fortune; he's the. ... of our... 

' Sell, and ril soon be " 

'How shall we. . . .him?" 

' Put me on the ... of your hat, and I can see 

'How shall we. . . .in?" 

'We must break down the " 

'But that will. ... .up the " 

' Then one of us will have to ... . in the 

' ... .is that? ... .is that?" 

'Do. . . .be afraid! I'll not. . .you!" 

'I've.... it!" 

'What shall I out first?" 
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Thuiiibkin 






Word Exercise 




field 


where 


light 


a round 


grain 


left 


life 


get 


din ner right 


back 


wake 


can 


for time 


carry 


house 


Dob bin's sell 


rim 


creep. 


wind 


ow who 


what 


not 


hurt 


found 


hand 


spoons 




Phrase Exercise 






a little son 




how small 




no bigger. 




show him 




a man's thumb 




that lad 


• 


called him 




get back 




grew up 




on the rim 




I must go 




I can see 




at noon 




they did 




to the field 




took off 




the grain 




the men 




where to go 




to eat 




to drive 




had tago 




to move 




get in 




the cart 




one of us 



Johnnie and Grizzle 



Johnnie and Grizzle 



Farmer and wife 

Johnnie and Grizzle 

Witch 

Dark closet 

Oven 

White duck 

Stream 

Forest 
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Johnnie and Grizzle 

Part I 

Book: Once a poor farmer had a little boy and a 

little girl. Their names were Johnnie and 
Grizzle. 
One night the farmer said to his wife: 
Farmer: Betty, my dear, what shall we do? 
There is nothing in the house to eat. 
In a few days'we shall all starve. 
I must take the children to the woods and 

leave them. 
Some one will find them and take care of 
them. ' 
Betty: Oh, no, father; wait a bit. 

Something will turn up. 
Farmer: We have waited and waited. 

Tomorrow the children go to the forest. 
Book: Now Johnnie was in bed but not asleep. 
He heard all his father and mother said. 
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So he got up early in the morning and went 

down to the brook. 
He filled his pockets with pebbles. 
Then he came back to the house. 
His father met him, and said: 
Farmer: Come, my dear. I will take you and Grizzle 

for a walk. We will go to the forest and 
get some wood. 
Book: So they set out for the forest. And Johnnie 

dropped his pebbles all along the way. 
When they got into the forest his father said: 
Farmer : My dears, you pick up wood here. 
I will go on a ways and get some. 
Give me a kiss, children. 
Book : So they kissed him and he went away. 

After a time Grizzle began to cry. 
Grizzle: Where's father? Where's father.^ 

We can't get home! We can't get home! 
Johnnie: Never mind. Grizzle, I can take you home. 

You just follow me. 
Book: So Johnnie looked for the pebbles he had 

dropped. 
He found them all along the way. 
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The children followed the pebbles and got 

home that night. 
They found their mother in the house, and 
she was so glad to see them. 
Children : We want some supper, mother. 
Betty: There is nothing in the house to eat. 

Go to the well and get a drink. Tomorrow 
I hope we will have bread. 
Book: When the farmer came home he found the 

children back. They were asleep in their beds. 
Farmer: Betty, my dear, I don't know how the 

children got back. 
But I cannot see them starve. Tomorrow 
the children go to the forest again. 
Book: Just then Johnnie woke up. He heard what 

his father said. So in the morning he got 
more pebbles. And the children came back 
from the forest the next night. Then her 
father said to Grizzle: 
Farmer: How did you get back, my dear? 
Grizzle : Johnnie did such a funny thing. 

He dropped pebbles all along the way. 
When we came back we found them. 
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Book : Then the fanner knew how the children got 

home. So the next day he locked the door. 

Johnnie couldn't get to the brook. But he had 
a bit of bread for his breakfast. This he put 
in his hat. Then he dropped the crumbs all 
along the way. 

Alas ! the birds ate the crumbs. 

Johnnie and Grizzle couldn't find the way 
home. 

Part II 

V 

Book : They walked and walked and walked. 
How tired and hungry they were ! 
After a while they came to a house. 
It was such a funny house. 
It was made of sugar. The roof was made of 
cookies. The walls were made of ginger 
bread. The windows were made of candy. 
Johnnie: Hi! Hi! Grizzle, here's a feast! You eat 

the walls and I'll eat the roof. 
Book : Then they began to nibble at the house. 

But the door opened and out came an old 
witch. She had red eyes, a big nose and 
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crooked teeth. She hobbled .along with a 
cane. 
Old Witch: Come right in, dear children. 

Don't eat my house. I'll give you all you 
want to eat, my pretty dears ! 
Book : And the old witch led them into her house. 
When she got them in she locked the door. 
Then she put Johnnie in a dark closet. 
She said to Grizzle: 
Old Witch: You can do the work. I need a maid to 

sweep and dust, to cook and scrub and 
make the beds, AND TO KEEP THE 
OVEN HOT! 
For I shall eat your brother. When he is 
fat he will make a fine meal. 
Book : So Grizzle worked all day for the old witch. 
And the witch gave her a dry crust at night. 
She didn't try to fatten Grizzle. 
But she gave Johnnie a good breakfast, a good 

dinner, and a good supper. 
Every evening she went to the closet to see 
- if he was fat. She tried his finger with her 
teeth. 
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Old Witch : Put but your finger ! 

Bah ! How thin and hard you are ! 
Book: For Johnnie had a Httle stick in the closet. 
It was just as big as his finger. And it was 
the stick that he put out for the witch to bite. 
The next night she went to the closet. 
Old Witch: Put out your finger! 

Not fat yet ! 
Book: The next night she went to the closet. 
Old Witch : Put out your finger ! 

Goodness me ! the bov is as thin as a board ! 

%/ 

I must feed him up more ! 
Book: So she gave him more and more food. 

Then one night poor Johnnie dropped the 
stick. The old witch saw it. She flew into 
a dreadful rage. She called to Grizzle : 
Old Witch: Grizzle! Grizzle! MAKE THE OVEN 

HOT! 
This lad is as fat as can be! 
Book: Poor Grizzle didn't know what to do. 
But she had to mind the witch. 
So she made a big fire in the oven. Then the 
witch said : 
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Old Witch: Grizzle! Grizzle! IS THE OVEN HOT? 

Grizzle: I do not know, Mum. 

Old Witch: Grizzle! Grizzle! IS THE OVEN HOT? 

Grizzle : I do not know how hot it ought to be. 

Old Witch : Grizzle ! Grizzle ! Put your head in ! 

Grizzle : I don't know how to put my head in. 

Old Witch: Getaway! Getaway! I'll put my head 

in. 
Book: Then the witch poked her old head into the 

oven, and Grizzle gave her a push. 

In she went, and Grizzle shut the door. 

Then she ran to the closet and let Johnnie out. 

Out they rushed into the forest. 

On and on they went as fast as they could go. 

Part III 

Book : After a while they came to a brook. 
They couldn't get across. 
They thought the old witch would get out of 

the oven and follow them. 
Then they saw a duck on the water, and Grizzle 
called to the duck, and the duck answered : 
Grizzle: Duck! Duck! help us over. 
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Duck : Quack ! Quack ! on my back ! 
Book: And the duck came swimming across the 

brook. 
The , children put their hands on the duck's 

back. 
Then they swam with him across the brook. 
Just as they got over the'old witch came up. 
She got out of the oven and ran after the 

children. You cannot burn a witch. 
So the witch called to the duck. 
Old Witch: Duck! Duck! help me over. 
Book: But the big white duck shook her head and 

said: 
Duck : Quack ! Quack ! not on my back ! 
Book: Then the old witch lay down on the bank of 

the brook. 
She began to drink up the stream. 
She drank and drank and drank. 
She drank so much water that she burst. 
And that was the last of the witch. 
Book : So Johnnie and Grizzle got home at last. 

Their father was glad to see them, and their 
mother was so glad that she cried. 
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They had all they could eat for the farmer had 

taken his wheat to the mill. 
It had been ground into flour and there were 

ten big loaves of bread in the house. 
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Johnnie and Grizzle 

Language Exercise 
The farmer said: "Get a drink." 

"What shall we do? " They walked. 
We shall starve." "Here's a feast." 

Some one will find them. 
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"Wait a bit." 
"We have waited." 
He heard. 
He got up eariy. 
He filled his pockets. 
Johnnie was in bed. 
He came back. 
His father met him. 

Come, my dear." 

We will go." 
So they went. 
"I will go." 
"Give me a kiss." 
He went away. 
"We can't get home." 
"You just follow me." 
"Go to the well." 
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She had red eyes. 
Come right in." 
Put out your finger." 
Not fat yet!" 

"MAKE THE OVEN HOT ! " 

"I do not know." 

"Put your head in!" 

In she went. 

Out they rushed. 

On they went. 

They saw a duck. 

"Help us over." 

They swam. 

The witch called. 

"Help me over!" 

The old witch lay down. 

She began to drink. 
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Johnnie and Grizzle 

Phonic Exercise 



starve 


filled 


pock ets witch 


arve 


iUed 


ock ets itch 


carve 


billed 


dock ets ditch 




• hilled 


lock ets hitch 




milled 


rock ets pitch 




tilled 


sock ets stitch 




Language Exercise 




[ must take 


we do 




[ will take 


we shall starve 


• 


[ will go 


we have waited 




[ can take 


we will go 




I hope 


we can t get home 




[ don't know 


we want 




[ cannot see 


we came back 




['11 eat 


we found them 




['11 give 


you pick up wood 




[ need 


you follow 




[ shall eat 


you eat the walls 


J 


[ must feed 


you can do 


1 
J 


[ do not know 




^ 


['11 put 





The Monkey and the Crocodile 



The Monkey and the Crocodile 

The King of the Monkeys 
The crocodile and his mate 
The river Ganges 
The island 
The fig-tree 
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The Monkey and the Crocodile 

Once the King of the Monkeys lived near the river 
Ganges. 

His home was in the forest. 

He was strong and sturdy. 

He swung from tree to tree and ate the fruit that 
grew there. 

One day he went down to the river to get a drink. 

A crocodile and his mate were lying in the water. 

They saw the great Bang of the Monkeys, and the 
crocodile's mate said: 

"Sir, I want the heart of that monkey to eat." 

"Good wife," said the crocodile, "we live in the 

water and he lives on dry land. 
How can we catch him.'^" - 

"By hook or by crook," she said, "he must be 
caught. If I don't get him, I shall die." 

"All right," said the crocodile, "don't worry. I 
have a plan; I will give you his heart to eat." 
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So one day when the King of the Monkeys was 
sitting on the bank of the river, the crocodile came near 
and said : 

"Sir Monkey, why do you Kve here? The fruits 
are bad and there are few of them. On the other side 
of the river there are no end of fruits. 

There are the mango trees. 

There are the bread-fruit trees, with fruit as sweet 
as honey. 

Is it not better to cross over.'^ There you can have 
all kinds of wild fruit to eat." 

"Lord Crocodile," the King of the Monkeys made 
answer, "deep and wide is the Ganges. How shall I 
get across.'^" 

"If you will mount on my back, I will carry 

you." 

The King of the Monkeys trusted him and said he 
would go. 

"Come here, then," said the crocodile. "Up on 
my back with you!" and up the King of the Monkeys 
climbed. 

But when the crocodile had swum a little way, he 
ducked the King of the Monkeys under the water. 
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"Good Friend, you are letting me sink!" cried 
the King of the Monkeys. " What is that for? " 

Said the crocodile: "You think I am taking you 
out of kindness? Not a bit of it! 

My wife had a longing for your heart. 

I want to give it to her to eat." 

"Friend," said the King of the Monkeys, "it is nice 
of you to tell me. Why, if our hearts were inside us, 
they would be knocked to bits. Jumping in the tree 
tops would do that." 

"Well, where do you keep them?" asked the other. 

The King of the Monkeys pointed to a fig-tree not 
far away. It was covered with ripe fruit. 

"See!" said he, "there are our hearts hanging on 
that fig- tree." 

"If you will show me your heart, then I won't kill 

you." 

"Take me to the tree, then, and I will point it out to 
you hanging on it." 

The crocodile brought him to the place. 

The King of the Monkeys jumped off his back. 

He climbed up the fig-tree and sat there. 

"Oh, silly Crocodile!" said he, "you think that 
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beasts keep their hearts in a tree top ! You are a fool 

* 

and I have out-witted you ! You may keep your fruit. " 
The crocodile felt sad. He went back to the place 
where he lived and wept. 

Jataka Tales. 
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The Monkey and the Crocodile 

Language Exercise 

Where did the King of the Monkeys live? 

What did he do? 

Who lived in the river? 

What did the mate want? 

What was the crocodile's plan? 

Did the King of the Monkeys lose his heart? 

How did he fool the crocodile? 



he was strong 
he swung 
he went 
he would go 
he ducked 
he climbed 
he went back 
he lived 

I want 
I shall 
I have 
I will give 
I will carry 



it is nice 
it would be 
it was covered 
to get 
to eat 
to cross 
to tell 
to give 

you live 
you can have 
you are letting 
you think 
you will show 
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The Monkey and the Crocodile 





Word Exercise 




rrion key 


ly ing 


lived 


strong 


for est 


sit ting 


trust ed 


swung 


stur dy 


let ting 


climbed 


sir 


croc o dile 


tak ing 


ducked 


see 


man go 


long ing 


knocked 


sat 


Gan ges 


jump ing 


point ed 


sad 


sil ly 


hang ing 


cov ered 


said 


wor ry 




jumped 
out- wit ted 


show 
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The Monkey and the Crocodile 





Phonic Exercise 




str ong 


cr oc o dile 




tr ee 


s w ling 


cr ook 


f or est 


t o 


s ir 


c airie 


fr nit 


tr ust ed 


s ee 


c atch 


f ew 


th en 


s at 


cr OSS 


fr iend 


th at 


s ad 


c ar ry 


f or 


th ink 


s aid 


cl imbed 


fig 


t a king 


sh ow 


or ied 


f ar 


t ell 


s ink 


c aught 


f elt 


t op 



The Cat on Dovrefell 



The Cat on Dovrefell 

The man and the bear 
A pack of Trolls 
Halvor in the forest 
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The Gat on Dovrefell 

Once a man caught a great white bear. It was just 
at Christmas and he thought he would take the bear 
to the King for a present. 

Just at night he came to Dovrefell. He stopped 
at a little house where Halvor lived. 

Hal vor came to the door and the man asked : 

"Can I get room for the night here, with my bear.'*" 

"We haven't any room," Halvor said. "Every 
Christmas eve a pack of Trolls fill up my house. We 
all have to go away and give up the house to them." 

"Oh, if that's all," said the man with the bear, 
"you can lend me your house; my bear can lie under 
the stove, and I can sleep in the side room." 

Well, he begged so hard, .that at last he got leave to 
stay. 

Then the people of the house left. But before they 
went everything was got ready for the Trolls. 

The table was laid ; there were nice porridge, and fish. 
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and sausage, and all else that was good. It looked like 
a feast. 

When all was done, down came the Trolls. Some 
were great, and some were small; some had long tails, 
and some had no tails at all. Some had long, long noses. 

They ate and they . drank. They tasted every- 
thing. Just then one of the little Trolls saw the white 
bear under the stove. He took a bit of sausage and 
stuck it on a fork. Then he went and poked it under 
the bear's nose, screaming out: 

"Pussy, will you have some sausage.'*'' 

Then the white bear rose up. He hunted the whole 
pack of Trolls out of the house. How they ran, both 
great and small! They thought a great white pussy- 
cat was after them. 

Next year Halvor was out in the woods on the 
afternoon of Christmas eve. He was cutting wood, 
for he thought the Trolls would come again. Just 
as he was hard at work, he heard a voice in the wood 
calling out: 

"Halvor! Halvor!" 
WeU," said Halvor, "here I am." 
Have you got your big cat with you still?" 



<< 
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"Yes, that I have," said Halvor; "she's lying at 
home under the stove. What's more, she's got seven 
kittens much bigger and crosser than she is herself." 

"Oh, then we'll never come to see you again!" 
bawled out the Troll away in the wood. 

And he kept his word; for since that time the Trolls 
have never eaten Christmas supper with Halvor on 
the Dovrefell. 
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The Gat on Dovrefell 



Phrase Exercise 



a great white bear 
for a present 
just at night 
fill up 
any room 
under the stove 
in the side room 
begged so hard 
of the house 
before they went 
for the Trolls 
the table was laid 
nice porridge 
like a feast 



all was done 
some were great 
some were small 
long tails 
no tails at all 
long, long noses 
they ate 
they drank 
a bit of sausage 
on a fork 
rose up 

out of the house 
How they ran! 
cutting wood 
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The Gat on Dovrefell 





Word Exercise 




caught 


Christ mas 


Do vre fell 


great 


pre sent 


Hal vor 


white 


read y 


un der 


Trolls 


peo pie 


por ridge 


begged 


sau sage 


ta ble 


else 


be fore 


fiist ed 
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The Flight of the Beasts 
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The Flight of the Beasts 



hare 

deer 

boar 

elk 

buffalo 

wild ox 

rhinoceros 

tiger 

lion 

elephant 
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The Flight of the Beasts 

Once a little hare lay under a tree in the forest. 

A nut fell on the ground. 

The hare heard it and said: 

"The earth is breaking up!" 

Then he started up and ran away a:s fast as he could 

go. 

Another hare saw him running and called : 

'*WTiy do you run?" 

And the first hare answered: 

''Pray, don't ask me." 
' "Pray, sir, what is it.^^" cried the second hare run- 
ning after the other. 

Then the first hare stopped and called back : 

"The earth is breaking up!" 

At this, the second hare ran as fast as he could go 
after the first. 

Then one hare and another saw them running and 
joined in the chase. 
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Till one hundred thousand hares all tpok flight at 
once. 

They were seen by a deer a boar, an elk, a buffalo, 
a wild ox, a rhinoceros, a tiger, a lion, and an elephant. 

They all asked what it meant and they were told 
{hat the earth was breaking up. 

Then they all began to run. 

Soon a long line of animals were running toward 
the sea. 

Now the King of the lions saw this headlong flight 
of the beasts, and heard that the earth was breaking up. 

Bethought: 

''The earth is nowhere breaking up. It must be 
a sound they heard. 

If they run to the sea they will all be drowned. 

I must save their lives." 

So with the speed of a lion he ran before them. 

At the foot of a mountain he stopped. Then he 
roared three times. 

The animals were frightened. They stood huddled 
together to see what the King would do. 

The King asked them why they were running away. 

''The earth is breaking up," they answered. 
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"Who saw it breaking up?** he said. 

"The elephants know all about .it," they cried. 

He asked the elephants. 

"We don't know,'* they said; "the lions know.** 

But the lions said, "We.don*t know, but the tigers 

know.** 

The tigers said, "The rhinoceroses know.** 

The rhinoceroses said, "The wild oxen know.** 

The wild oxen said, "The buffaloes know.*' 

The buffaloes said, "The elks know.*' 

The elks said, "The boars know.** 

The boars said, "The deer know.** 

The deer said, "We don*t know, the hares know.** 

When the hares were asked, they pointed to one 

little hare, and said: 
"This one told us." 
So the King asked the little hare : 
"Is it true. Sir, that the earth is breaking up.'^ " 
"Yes, Sir, I saw it, " said the hare. 
"Where were you living when you saw it?" 
"Near the sea, Sir, in a grove of trees. I was lying 

under a tree, and I thought: 

*If the earth should break up where would I go? ' 
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"And just then I heard the sound of the earth breaking 
up, and I ran." 

The King thought; 

"A nut fell and made a thud, and the hare heard it. 
He thought the earth was breaking up and ran away. 
I will find out." 

So he said to the beasts: 

"I will take this hare back to the grove of trees. I 
will find out if the earth is breaking up. You must 
stay here till I come back." 

Then putting the hare on his back away he ran 
to the grove of trees. 

He put the hare down, and said: 

'*Come, show me the place where the earth is break- 
ing up." 

"I dare not, my lord!" 

"Come, don't be afraid," said the King. 

The hare stood still and cried: 

"There, Sir, is the place, under that tree." 

Then the King looked under the tree where the little 
hare had been lying. 

There he found the nut that fell with a thud. 

He saw that the earth was not breaking up. 
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So he put the hare on his back and ran back to the 
animals at the foot of the mountain. 

Soon he came to the hel'd of beasts. 

Then he told all the story and said: 

"Do not be afraid. Go back to your homes in the 
forest. The earth is nowhere breaking up." 

And all the beasts turned around and went back. 

That is how the King of the lions found that the 
earth was not breaking up. 

That is how he saved all the beasts from the sea. 

The Flight of the Beasts 
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The Flight of the Beasts 
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The Flight of the Beasts 

Language Exercise 

The is breaking up!" 

Why do you ?" 

Pray, ask me!" 

Pray, Sir, what is it?" 

Who saw it up?" 

I must save their " 

The know about it." 

Wedon't " 

The know." 

We don't know, but the know." 

This one us." 

Is it true, Sir?" 
Yes, Sir, I. . . .it." 

Where were you when you saw it?" 

Near the. . . . , Sir, in a of " 

I was under a tree." 

* If the should up, where would I go? ' *' 

Come show me the " 

I dare not, my 

Come, don't be 

There, Sir, is the , under tree. 
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The Husband Who Was to Mind 

the House 
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The Husband Who Was to Mind 

the House 



Husband 

Wife 

Cask of Ale 

Churn 

Pig 
Baby 

Cow 
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The Husband Who Was to Mind the 

House 

Once on a time there was a man who was cross and 
surly. 

He didn't like the way his wife kept hou^e. 

One evening he came home from the hay field. 

He had been cutting hay. 

He scolded and snapped at his wife. 

''Dear love, don't be cross, there's a good man," 
said his Goody. 

"Tomorrow let's change work." 
I'll go out with the mowers to mow, and you stay 
at home and mind the house." 

Yes, the husband thought that would do very well. 

He was quite willing, he said. 

So early the next morning the Goody went to the 
field with the mowers. 

But the man was to mind the house and do the 
work at home. 
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First of all, he wanted to churn the butter. 
But when he had churned a while, he got thirsty. 
So he went down cellar to tap a barrel of ale. 
First he knocked in the bung. 

Just as he was putting the tap in the cask he heard 
the pig over head in the kitchen. 

Then off he ran up the cellar steps to look after the 

pig- 

The pig had upset the churn. 

The cream was running over the floor, and the 
pig was trying to drink it. 

The man was white with rage. 

He ran at the pig as hard as he could. 

He kicked it so hard that it lay for dead on the spot. 

Then he saw he had the tap in his hand. 

But when he got down cellar all the ale had run 
out of the cask. 

Then he went and got more cream and began to 
churn again. 

For he must have butter for dinner. 

So he churned a bit. 

Then he thought of the cow. 

He went to the shed to let her out to feed. 
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It was too far to take her to the field now. 

So he'd just get her up on the house top. 

The house, you know, was thatched with sod. 

A fine crop of grass was growing there. 

How could he get the cow up there? 

Now the house was near a bank. 

He could lay a plank across from the bank to the 
house top. 

But still he couldn't leave the churn. 

For the baby was crawling around on the kitchen 
floor. 

"If I leave it," he said, "the child is safe to upset 
it." 

So he took the churn on his back and went out with it. 

Then he thought he'd better water the cow. 

So he took a. bucket to draw water out of the well. 

As he stooped to pull up the bucket, all the cream 
ran out over his head into the well. 

Now it was dinner time. 

He hadn't got the butter yet. 

So he thought he'd best boil the oatmeal. 

He filled the pot with water and hung it over the 
fire. 
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Then he thought the cow might fall off the thatch 
and break her neck. 

So he got up on the house to tie her up. 

One end of the rope he made fast to the cow's 
neck. 

The other he slipped down the chimney. 

Then he went down into the kitchen and tied it 
round his leg. 

He had to make haste. 

The water began to boil in the pot, and he still had 
to grind the oatmeal . 

So he began to grind away. 

Just then the cow fell off the house top. 

And as she fell she dragged the man up the chimney 
by the rope. 

There he stuck fast. 

The cow hung half way down the wall, swinging 
by the rope. 

She couldn't get up nor down. 

Now the Goody waited in the field for her husband 
to call her home to dinner. 

But never a call they had. 

At last she went home. 
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When she saw the cow hanging, she ran and cut 
the rope. 

But as she did this, down came the husband out of 
the chimney. 

So when the old dame came inside, there she found 
him. 

He was standing on his head in the oatmeal pot. 
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The Husband Who Was to Mind the 
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The Honest Penny 

The lad with the honest penny 

The stone 

The merchant 

The cat 

The board laid with rods 
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The Honest Penny 

Part I 

Once a poor woman lived in a hut in the wood. 

She had little to eat, and no wood to burn. 

So she sent a little boy she had out to the forest to 
get some wood. 

He ran and jumped, and jumped and ran, for it 
was a cold day. 

When he got his bundle of wood, he was oflF for 
home. 

On the hillside he saw a big white stone. 

''Ah! you poor stone," said the boy; "how white 
and wan you are! you must be frozen to death!" 

And with that, he took off his jacket and laid it on 
the stone. 

When he got home his mother asked him where his 
jacket was. 

Then he told her how he had seen an old stone, 
white with frost, and how he had given it his jacket 
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"What a fool you are!" said his mother. 

"Do you think a stone can freeze?" and she hunted 
him out of the house to find the jacket. 

So when he came to where the stone stood, lo! it 
had turned itself, and lifted itself up on one side from 
the ground. 

"Yes, yes, this is since you got the jacket, poor old 
thing!" said the boy. 

But when he looked a little closer at the stone, he 
saw a money box under it. It was full of bright silver. 

"This is stolen money," thought the boy; "no one 
puts honest money under a stone." 

So he took the money box and threw it into the 
stream, near by. But one silver penny floated on the 
top of the water. 

"Ah! ah! that is honest," said the lad; "for what is 
honest never sinks." 

So he took the silver penny and went home with it. 

Part II 

Then he told his mother how the stone had turned; 
how he had found the money box with the stolen silver 
in it, and how he threw it into the stream. 
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His mother flew into a rage. 
You know nothing now, and never will, " she said. 
Had you taken the money we might have lived 
well and happy all our days. I'll not take care of you 
any more. Be oflF into the world and earn your own 
bread." 

So the lad had to go out into the wide world. 

He went both far and long seeking a place. 

At last he came to a merchant's house. 

Here he got leave to be in the kitchen and bring in 
wood and water for the cook. 

Well, after he had been there a long time the mer- 
chant had to take a trip. He was to sail over seas 
in a ship and trade in far away lands. 

So the merchant asked all his servants what to buy 
for them. 

When all had said what they would have, it came 
the lad's turn, and he held out his penny. 

"What shall I buy with this.^" asked the merchant. 

"Buy what it will get. It is honest, that I know," 
said the lad. 

That his master gave him word to do, and so he 
sailed away. 
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Part III 



At last the merchant came to the far away lands. 

He unloaded his ship, and loaded her again. 

Then he bought for his servants. 

All at once he thought of the cook's boy, and the 
honest penny. 

Just then an old Granny came by the ship. She 
had a bag at her back. 

"What have you got in your bag, Granny?'' asked 
the merchant. 

"Oh! nothing else than a cat. I can't feed it any 
more, so I'm going to throw it into the sea." 

"Didn't the lad say to buy what it would get?" 
thought the merchant. 

So he asked the old wife if she would take a penny 
for her cat. 

Yes, the Goody was not slow to say, "Done," and 
the bargain was struck. 

Now when the merchant had sailed a bit, a great 
storm fell on him. 

There was nothing but to drive and drive, till he 
did not know where he was going. 
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At last he came to a land on which he had never 
set foot before, and so he went up to the town. 
At the inn he turned in. 



Part IV 

The board was laid with a rod for each man who 
sat at it. 

The merchant thought it very strange. 

He couldn't make out what they were to do with 
all those rods. 

But he sat down, and thought he would watch well 
what the others did, and do like them. 

Well, as soon as the meat was set on the board, he 
saw well what the rods were for. 

Out swarmed mice in thousands. 

Each one who sat at the board had to take his rod 
and flop and flap about him. 

Nothing was heard than one cut of the rod harder 
than the one that went before. 

Sometimes they whipped onfe another in the face; 
and just took time to say, "beg pardon," and then 
at it again. 
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"Hard work to dine in this land, " said the merchant. 
"But folks don't keep cats here." 

"Cats?'' they all asked, for they did not know 
what cats were. 

So the merchant went to the ship and got the cat he 
had bought for the cook's lad. 

As soon as the cat got on the table, off ran the mice 
to their holes. 

Folks had never before had such a rest at their 
meat. 

Then they begged the merchant to sell them the 
cat. 

At last, after a long, long time he said he would 
let them have it. 

But he would have a hundred dollars for it, and 
that sum they gave him and thanks besides. 

Part V 

So the merchant sailed off again. 

But he had just got away, when he saw the cat on 
the ship.* 

She was sitting on the masthead, and all at once 
a storm came worse than the first. 
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He drove and drove till he got to a land where he 
had never been before. 

The merchant went up to the inn. 

Here, too, the board was spread with rods. 

They were bigger and stronger than the first. 

To tell the truth, they had need to be. 

For here the mice were many more; and every mouse 
was twice as big as those he had seen before. 

So he sold the cat again. 

This time he got two hundred dollars for it. 

So when he had sailed away from that land, and 
got a bit out to sea, there sat the cat again on the mast 
head. 

A bad storm began again, and the end of it was, 
he was again driven to a land where he had never 
been before. 

He went ashore, up to the town, and turned in at the 
inn. 

There, too, the board was laid with rods. 

Every rod was a yard long, and as thick as a small 
broom. 

The folks said that to sit at meat was the hardest 
thing they did. 
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There were thousands of big ugly rats, and to get a 
bite was hard work. No one could eat. 

So the cat had to be brought up from the ship once 
more. And then folks got food in peace. 

They all begged the merchant to sell them the cat. 

For a long time he said, "No!" 

But at last he gave his word to take three hundred 
dollars for it. 

That sum they paid down at once, and thanked him 
and blessed him for it into the bargain. 

Now, when the merchant got to sea, he got to 
thinking how much the lad had made out of his 
penny. 

"Yes, yes, some of the money he shall have,'' said 
the merchant to himself, '*but not all." 

"Me it is, that he has to thank for the cat I bought." 

But as soon as the merchant thought this, such a 
storm and gale arose that the ship was Uke to sink. 

So the merchant had to vow that the lad should 
have every penny. 

And no sooner had he vowed this vow, than the 
weather turned good, and he got a good snoring breeze, 
fair for home. 
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So when he got to land he gave the lad six hundred 
dollars. 

And the lad was rich. 

He sent for his mother and treated her well, and 
lived all his life in good fortune. 
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The Honest Penny 



Part I 
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The Honest Penny 

Part 11 
Word Exercise 
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Phonic Exercise 
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The Honest Penny 
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Three Years Without Wages 

Book: Once a poor man had a son. 
He was a lazy fellow. 
He wouldn't turn his hand to anything. 
So his father said to his wife: 
Poorman: I cannot go on feeding this long lazy fellow. 

I must pack him off to work. 
I'll send him a long way off where no one 
knows him. 
Book : So they went to a rich man who was a skinflint. 

He wanted a plow boy, but he said : 
Richman: I will take you but I won't pay any wages. 

When the three years are over I shall go to 

town two mornings. 
There I shall biiy the first thing I meet 

that is for sale. 
The third morning you shall go to town and 
buy the first thing you meet that is for 
sale. 
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These three things you shall have for your 
wages. 
Book : Well, the lad served the three years out. 

He was not the best plow boy in the world. 
But his master was not the best sort, either. 
He let the lad go three years in the same 

clothes. 
At the last they were patch on patch and mend 

on mend. 

At last the morning came, and the Richman 

set off to buy the first thing he met that was 

for sale. 

He was up and away before dawn, for he said: 

Richman: Dear wares must be seen by daylight. 

It's all risk and chance what I find. 
Book : Well, the first one he met was an old hag. 

She had a basket on her arm with the lid down. 
Richman: Good day. Granny! 
Granny: Good day to you, father! 
Richman : What have you got in your basket? 
Granny: Do you mean business.'^ 
Richman: Yes, I do, for I was to buy the first thing 

met. 
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Granny: Well, if you want to know you had better 

buy it. 
Richman: But what does it cost? 
Granny: I must have four pence. 
Richman: Well, I couldn't do better than that. I'll 

take it. 
Book: So he took the basket. 

He lifted the lid, and it was a puppy that lay 

in the basket. 
When the Richman came home the lad stood 

out in the yard. 
He wondered what he would get for his wages. 
Lad: So soon home, master? 
Richman: Yes, I am. 
Lad: What was it you bought? 
Richman: What I bought was not worth much. 

I don't know as I ought to show it. 
But I bought the first thing she had. 
It was a puppy. 
Lad: Now thank you so much. 

I have always been so fond of dogs. 
Book: Next morning things went no better. 
The Richman was up at dawn again. 
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He had not got well into town before he saw 
the old hag with her basket. 
Richman: Good day, Granny! 
Granny : Good day to you, sir ! 

Richman: What have you got in your basket, today? 
Granny: If you wish to know, you had better buy it. 
Richman: What does it cost.'^ 
Granny : I must have four pence. 

I never have more than one price. 
Richman: Well, I'll take it. It will be hard to find 

anything cheaper. 
Book: When he lifted the lid this time there lay 

a kitten in it. 
When he got home the lad stood out in the 

yard. 
He wondered what he would get for his wages. 
Lad: Is that you, master? 
Richman: Yes, here I am. 
Lad: What did you buy today, now? 
Richman: Oh, it was worse, and no better. 

I bought the first thing I met. 
It was nothing else than a kitten. 
Lad : You could not have met anything better. 
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I have been as fond of eats all my life as of dogs. 
Richman : Well, I did not get so badly out of that after all. 

There's another day to come. 
You are to go to town yourself. 
Book: The third morning the lad set off. 

Just as he got into the town he met the old 

Granny. 
She had a basket on her arm. 
Lad: Good morning, Granny. 
Granny : Good morning, to you, my son. 
Lad: What have you got in your basket? 
Granny : If you want to know, you had better buy it. 
Lad: Will you sell it then? 
Granny: Yes, I will, and four pence is my price. 
Lad: That is cheap enough. 
I will have it. 

I was to buy the first thing I met. 
Granny: Now you may take it, basket and all. 

But mind, don't look inside till you get home. 
Lad: Nay, nay, never fear. I wouldn't look inside, 

would I ? 
Book: But for all that he could not help lifting the lid 

and peeping in. 
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In the twinkling of an eye, out popped a little 
lizard. And away it ran down the street. 
Lad: Nay! Nay! stop a bit! and don't run off so! 

You know I have paid for you. 
Lizard : Stick me in the tail ! stick me in the tail ! 
Book : So the lad ran after the lizard. 

He stuck his knife into his tail and held him fast. 
Quick as a flash, the lizard turned into a lad. 
He was a fine young prince. 
Prince : Now you have saved me. 
The old hag is a witch. 
She changed me into a lizard. 
She changed my brother into a puppy, and my 

sister into a kitten. 
You must come home with me and get the 

prize. 
My father gives a prize to the one who sets 
us free. 
Book: So the lad went home to his castle with the 

prince. 
And how he set the brother and sister free, 
and how he got the prize is another story. 

Note: Concluded in the Fox Third Reader. 
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Three Years Without Wages 

Languflte Exercise 

Where did the lazy lad go? 

How long did he work for the rich man? 

How did he get his wages? 

What did the old Grannv have in her basket? 

Did the lad like his wages? 

What was the lizard? 

What was the puppy? 

What was the kitten? 
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would get 
could not have 
wouldn't look 
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Three Years Without Wages 
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Three Years Without Wages 

Language Exercise 

He was a . . . . fellow. 

I won't pay any. ..." 

Good day, " 
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Freddy 

Sheriff 

First Beggar Man 

Second Beggar Man 

Third Beggar Man 

The Fiddle 

The Gun 
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Little Freddy with His Fiddle 

Part I 
Book: Once on a time 'there was a cottager who had 

an only son ; He was not strong enough to go 
out in the world to work, so he went to be the 
SheriflF's errand boy. 
Book: The SheriflF was a skinflint; he would pay the 

lad only a penny a year. After Freddy had 
served the SheriflF three years he wanted to 
leave, and the SheriflF gave him all his wages 
at one time. So Freddy got three pence in 
all. 
Freddy to the SheriflF: Am I to have more. ^ 
SheriflF: You have more than you ought to have now. 
Freddy: Can't I have anything for clothes.^ Those I 

had when I came are worn to rags, and I 
haven't any new ones. 
SheriflF: You have got what I said I would give you 

and three whole pennies besides. I have no 
more to do with you. Be oflF! 
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Freddy: May I go in the kitchen and get a bite to 

eat? 

Sheriff : Yes, you may take a bite to eat, and then 

be gone ! 

Book: So Freddy got a Httle food to carry in his 

bag and started oflF on the road to buy himself 
more clothes. To tell the truth, he was so 
ragged that the tatters hung and flapped 
about him. 

Book: He was both merry and glad, for he had never 

seen a penny before ; and every now and then 
he felt in his pockets as he went along to see 
if he had them all three. 

Book: Little Freddy was not strong on his legs and 

had to rest now and then. So he sat down bv 
the road to count his pennies. Before he 
knew it a big beggar man was standing over 
him, and he was so tall and big that the lad 
began to screech and scream. 

Freddy: Oh! Ouch! Help!, Help! 

First Beggar: Don't you be afraid. I'll do you no 

harm. I only beg for a penny. 

Freddy: Have pity on me! I have only three pennies 
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and I was going to town to buy clothes with 
them. 
Beggar: It is worse for me than for you. I have 

got no penny, and am still more ragged than 
you. 
Freddy: Well, then, you shall have it. 
Book: Freddy gave the beggar a penny and walked 

down the road. When he was tired he sat 
down to rest again. Before he knew it 
another beggar was standing over him, much 
bigger than the first. 
Freddy: Oh! Ouch! Help! Help! 
Second Beggar: Now don't you be afraid of me! I'll 

do you no harm! I only beg for a 
penny, in pity's name! 
Freddy: May Heaven help me! I've only got two 

pence and with them I was going to town 
to buy some clothes. If I had only met 

you sooner, then, 

Beggar: It's worse for me than for you. I have no 

penny, and am so much bigger that I need 
more clothes than you do. 
Freddy: Well, you may have it! 
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Book: So Freddy went a little farther and then sat 

down to rest, but before he knew it another 
beggar man came up to him. And he was 
so much uglier and bigger and taller than 
Freddy that the lad had to look up and up, 
right up to the sky. 
Freddy: Oh! Ouch! Help! Help! 
Third Beggar: Now, don't you be afraid of me, my 

lad. I'll do you no harm; for I am 
only a beggar man who begs for a 
penny, in pity's name! 
Freddy: May Heaven help me! I have only one 

penny left, and with it I wag going to town 
to buy some clothes. If I had only seen 

you sooner, then, 

Beggar: As for that, I have no penny at all, that 

I haven't, and am bigger than you and have 
less clothes, so it is worse for me than for 
you. 
Freddy: Yes, you must have the penny; then each of 

you will have what belongs to you and I 
shall have nothing. 
Beggar: Well, since you have such a good heart that 
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you gave away all you had in the world, I 
will give you a wish for each penny. 

Freddy: I have always wanted to hear a fiddle go 

and see folks so happy and glad that they 
could not help dancing; and so, if I may 
choose, I will wish myself such a fiddle, 
that everything that has life must dance 
to its tune. 

Beggar: That you may have, but it was a sorry wish. 

You must wish something better for the 
other two pennies. 

Freddy: I have always had such a love for hunting and 

shooting, so, if I might wish what I choose, 
I will wish myself a gun that I may hit 
everything I aim at, were it ever so far off. 

Beggar: That you may have, but it was a sorry wish; 

you must wish something better for the 
last penny. 

Freddy : I have always wanted to be in company with 

folks that were kind and good; so if I could 
get what I wish, I would wish it to be so 
that no one could say, '*Nay, " to the first 
thing I ask. 
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Beggar: That wish was not so sorry. 

Book: And off the beggar went, and the lad saw him 

no more. And so Freddy lay down to sleep, 
and the next day he came into the town with 
his fiddle and gun. 

Part II 

Book: First he went to the Store Keeper and asked 
for clothes, and at one farm he asked for a 
horse, and at another for a sledge; and at this 
place he asked for a fur coat. 

Book: And no one said him, "Nay," — even the stin- 

gi-est folk, they were all forced to give him 
what he asked for. 

Book: At last he went through the country as a fine 

gentleman, and had his horse and his sledge; 
and so, when he had gone a bit, he met the 
Sheriff with whom he had served. Freddy 
pulled up his horse and took off his hat. 

Freddy: Good day. Master! 

Sheriff: Good day! when was I your master? 

Freddy: Oh, yes, don't you remember when I served 

you three years for three pence? 
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Sheriff: Heaven help us! How you have got on! 

How was it that you got to be such a fine 
gentleman? 
Freddy: Oh, that's telling! 
SheriflF: Are you so full of fun that you carry a fiddle 

about with you? 
Freddy: Yes, yes, I have always had a longing to 

get folks to dance; but the fun-ni-est thing 
of all is that this gun will bring down 
anything I aim at, however far it may be 
oflf. Do you see that magpie sitting in the 
fir tree? Do you think I can bag it stand- 
ing here? 
SheriflF: If you can I'll go and get it when it falls. 
Book: The SheriflF never thought that any gun could 

carry so far; but as the gun went oflF, down 
fell the magpie, and into a great bramble 
thicket. 
Book: Away went the SheriflF up into the brambles 

after it, and he picked it up and showed it to 
the lad. But in a trice little Freddy began 
to scrape his fiddle, and the sheriflF began to 
dance, and the thorns to tear him. 
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Book: But still the lad played on, and the Sheriff 

danced, and cried, and begged till his clothes 
flew to tatters, and he scarce had a thread on 
his back. 

Freddy: Yes, now I think you are about as ragged 

as I was when I left your service; so now 
you may get off with what you have got. 

Book: So when the lad came to the town he went to 

the inn. Then he began to play, and all who 
came danced and he lived merrily and well. 
He had no care, for no one could say him 
"Nay," to anything he asked. 

Part III 

Book: Now just as they were in the midst of their fun, 

up came the Watchmen to drag the lad off to 
the Town Hall; for the Sheriff had laid a 
charge against him. 

Book: He said that Freddy had waylaid him, and 

robbed him, and nearly taken his life. And 
now he was to be put in jail, — they would 
hear of nothing else. 

Book: But little Freddy had a cm-e for all trouble. 
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and that was his fiddle. He began to play 
on it, and the Watchmen fell a-dancing, till 
they lay down and gasped for breath. 

Book: So they sent soldiers and the guard on their 

way; but it was no better with them than 
with the Watchmen. As soon as ever little 
Freddy scraped his fiddle, they were all 
bound to dance, so long as he could lift a 
finger to play a tune. 

Book: At last they stole a march on him, and took 

him when he lay asleep at night; and when 
they caught him, he was doomed to go to jail 
at once, and away they hurried him to the 
prison. 

Book: There was a great crowd of people flocked to 

see this wonder, and the Sheriff, he too was 
there; and he was so glad at last for getting 
amends for the money and the skin he had 
lost, and that he might see the lad punished 
with his own eyes. 

Book: But they did not get him to the jail very fast, 

for little Freddy was always weak on his 
legs, and now he made himself weaker still. 
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Book: His fiddle and his gun he had with him also, 

it was hard to part him from them; and so 
when he came to the jail and had to mount 
the steps, he halted at every step, and when 
he got to the top, he sat down ; then he asked 
a question. 
Freddy: Would you deny me one wish? May I have 

leave to do one thing? I have such a 
longing to scrape a time and play a bar on 
my fiddle before I am put in prison. 
People: No, No, it were a sin and a shame to deny 

him that ! 
Sheriff: For Mercy's sake! don't let him touch a 

string ! If you do, it will all be over with us 
all together. If the lad gets leave, I beg 
you to bind me to that birch tree that 
stands there. 
Book: So little Freddy was not slow in getting the 

fiddle to speak, and all that were there fell 
a-dancing at once, those who went on two 
legs and those who went on four. 
Book: Both the Dean and the Parson, and the lawyer, 

and the Bailiff and SheriflF, masters and men. 
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dogs and swine, they all d need and 
laughed and screeched at one another. 
Some danced till they lay for dead; some 
danced till they lay in a swoon. 

Book: It went badly with all of them, but worst of 

all with the SheriflF; for there he stood bound 
to the birch, and he danced and scraped 
great bits oflf his back against the trunk. 

Book: There was not one of them who thought of 

doing anything to little Freddy, and away 
he went with his fiddle and gun, just as he 
chose; and he lived merrily and happily all 
his days, for there was no one who could say 
him, "Nay," to the first thing he asked for. 
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Little Freddy with His Fiddle 

Language Exercise 

What wages did Freddy get? 

What did he do with them? 

What did the third beggar give him? 

How did the Sheriff treat him? 

How did Freddy treat the SheriflF? 

Freddy got for his 

He gave them to 

The third beggar gave him three 

His first wish was for a 

His second wish was for a 

His third wish was no one could say him .... 

Freddy served the. . . . 

Freddy got 

Freddy was not 

Freddy gave the a ; 

Freddy came into town with his and .... 

Freddy scraped his 
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Little Freddy with His Fiddle 

Word Exercise 



Fred dy 


start ed 


stand ing 


soon er 


fid die 


tat ters 


noth ing 




ug li er 


cot ta ger 


flapped ' 


shoot ing 


tall er 


Sher iflF 


beg gar 


long ing 




bet ter 


skin flint 


rag ged 


sit ting 




keep er 


pen nies 


big ger 


tel ling 




Mas ter 




Phonic Exercise 






w orld 


Fr ed dy 


1 ad 




g ave 


w ork 


f id die 


1 ook 




g et 


w ent 


f ood 


1 ess 




g ood 


w ell 


f or 


1 ife 




g un 


w ill 


f irst 


1 ast 




g asped 


w ish 


f ar ther 


1 ay 




g j((ard 


w ant ed 


f un ni est 


1 eft 




gl ad 




Language Exercise 






to go 


you have 


he went to be 


to work 


you have got 


m 

he wanted to leave 


to be 


you may take 


he sat down 


to leave 


you may have 


he knew it 


to have 


you must have 


he 


was tired 


to eat 


you must wish 


he 


came 
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